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Ks MU Yours 


The Home Safety Review is your magazine. It is designed for 
just one purpose—to present as much helpful information for key 
home safety workers as possible, and to make that information as 
genuinely helpful as we can. 


If the contents of previous issues have been helpful, we’ll appre- 
ciate hearing about it. If they haven’t been as helpful as they might 
be, we’ll appreciate even more hearing about it. The more help we 
can provide to workers in the field, the quicker we will all reach our 
goal of making the nation’s homes safe. 


So, let us know what you’d like to see in these pages. We'll do our 
best to supply the article, even if we have to prevail upon you to 
write it! 

The safety worker has to double in brass, working not only as a 
leader in the movement, but as a reporter to let others in the field 
know what is going on elsewhere. Maybe you’re doing something 
in your state, community, or organization which others might like 
to know about—perhaps a new method of making home accident 
surveys, or a new method of distributing home safety literature. If 
your state or community has substantial numbers of war plant areas 
new kinds of accidents, or increases in certain kinds of accidents 
may have occurred. Your efforts to combat them are news to others 
in the field, who more than likely are confronted with the same sit- 
uation. Or, if you’re getting out a new pamphlet, a new kind of home 
safety check list, or any other publication, let us hear about it— 
please. Some one else will profit by the knowledge. 





























Let THERE BE no _ jurisdictional 
squabble about the promotion of vaca- 
tion safety; it is everybody’s problem, 
and the prevention of summertime acci- 
dents is everyone’s responsibility. 

Statistics show a decline in home ac- 
cident fatalities in June, July, and Au- 
gust. That means merely that in vaca- 
tiontime accidents move out into the 
street, the yards, the playground, and 
the beach. Many agencies are already 
at work on the problem—plant safety 
committees, schools, and others. Their 
influence, however, is perhaps at its 
lowest ebb when, free of the restraints 
of teacher and safety engineer alike, 
Junior, aged seven, tries to prove he is 
just as strong as Pop, aged 37, who in 
turn attempts to show he is just as spry 
as Junior. Obviously, vacation safety is 
something that home safety workers 
must deal with, and are especially well 
equipped to cope with. 

The home safety committee must plan 
quickly and move more quickly if it is 
to reach the public in time with infor- 
mation on how to avoid, or minimize 
the results of, vacation accidents. Time 
will not allow elaborate schemes, nor 
the publication of elaborate booklets on 
the subject. 


So many types of organizations and 
agencies exist in various states, and 
their methods of operation differ so 
widely, that it is impossible to present 
any universally workable plan here. The 
reader will know best what his organi- 
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Vacation Daze 


By BERNARD LUNDY 


zation is equipped to do, and how to go 
about doing it. The important thing is 
to jump into the activity immediately: 
lay plans, decide on your approach, and 
go ahead. The National Safety Council 
will be glad to help any organization 
plan its attack on any particular seg- 
ment of the problem. 

One specific suggestion may be in or- 
der: press and radio are probably the 
best bets to spread the gospel over the 
greatest area in the shortest possible 
time. There is a growing interest and 


concern for safety—safety of everyone; 
for people are coming to realize more 
and more that any accident, anywhere, 
any time, to any one, hurts the war ef- 
fort. It overburdens our already strained 
medical facilities; it throws a weight of 
other members of 


worry upon the 
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A vacant lot before and after demonstrates a major 
method of preventing summer accidents by keeping 
children off streets. This is a scene on Chicago's 


household; and if one of those members 
is a worker the accident to some- 
one else may well contribute to an acci- 
dent to him, since the worker whose 
wife or child has been hurt is a worker 
who cannot concentrate on his job. 


If your home safety committee, or the 
home safety division of your safety 
council, does not have a publicity chair- 
man, one should be appointed immedi- 
ately. He or she preferably should be 
someone with newspaper experience, or 
at least with newspaper and radio con- 
tacts. A set of releases should be sched- 
uled — perhaps one each week — which 
show the summer accident toll and 
JSFRMAMIJASOND which point out what should be done to 
avoid such accidents. Supply the editor 
n | | with basic material for editorials on the 
subject. If possible, use the national fig- 
ures chiefly as a background, depending 
r or leaning more heavily upon local sta- 
tistics. It is a truism of the newspaper 
* 5 a business that one local murder—to use 
. an extreme example—is as important to 
























































OFRMAaMD SAS OND readers of that town as, say, the mas- 





sacre of Lidice. 


You will find many organizations 
eager to assist you. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the municipal depart- 
ment of parks and playgrounds; the 
traffic engineering department; schools 
and churches; parent-teachers groups; 
Labor groups; all are eager to help. 
Some may be able to use more direct 
methods than press and radio. For ex- 
ample, the block-leader plan of the Civ- 
ilian Defense organization already has 





nD 
@ Source: 6. $. Conses Sureae data, 1939 
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south side, in a highly populated medium-to-low 
rental area. The playground was installed by the 
city's Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Avaition. 


been set up and is functioning in many 
cities; this is an excellent, inexpensive 
method of distributing material on the 
subject if any is available or can be pre- 
pared quickly. 

A number of cities already have 
moved to prevent summertime accidents. 
In Washington, D. C., a group of or- 
ganizations including some of those men- 
tioned above is conducting a Home Play- 
Yard contest designed to keep children 
off the streets and out of traffic acci- 
dents. The Chicago Bureau of Parks and 
Playgrounds, a municipal department 
launched a program of cenversion of 
vacant lots into playgrounds as far back 
as 1941. 

A contest of this sort might well be 
staged by your local newspaper, with 
local merchants agreeing to contribute 
to the prize money. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspects 
of summertime accident prevention, your 
home safety committee can make out an 
excellent case for this type of drive on 
this basis: any accident hurts the war 
effort. Any agency striving toward fa- 
cilitating the war effort through pre- 
venting lost time deserves—and will get 
—all the cooperation it asks. 


Do's and Don'ts 
Any list of vacation hazards seems 
formidable. Actually, most do’s and 
don’ts are merely formalized common 
sense, demanding little new information. 
The problem really is one of influencing 
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the young and the not-so-young to think 
with their heads instead of with their 
muscles. 

A brief list of safety pointers—which 
can be enlarged on, digested, reprinted, 
or used in any other way the reader sees 
fit—follows: 


Playground 

Teeter board: Stay away from the 
teeter unless you are using it. Hold feet 
out from under the board when descend- 
ing; hold on with at least one hand at 
all times. Warn the person on the other 
end before getting off. After leaving the 
board hold it tightly and let it rise only 
gradually so the other person can get 
off safely. 

Sand box: Don’t throw sand. Spade 
sand daily to prevent its becoming un- 
sanitary. 

Swings: Stay away from the path of 
the swing; be especially careful to keep 
toddlers out of the way. Don’t jump 
from the swing onto hard ground. Sit— 
don’t stand; don’t swing with another 
person. 

Parallel bars, rings: Don’t take foolish 
chances; don’t show off unless you’re 
sure you can do the trick you’re trying 
to do. Be especially watchful of children 
under two; keep them away from bars 
and rings, and from slides and wading 
pools. 

Baseball and softball: Watch the game 
from behind the backstop, or stay at 
least 25 to 30 feet away from the batter; 
stay off the diamond if you’re a spec- 
tator. Be especially careful of batters 
who pull the ball sharply down either 
foul line, and with the batter who throws 
his bat before heading for first base. 


Beach and Swimming Pool 
Sunburn: Take the sun gradually; re- 
member, you usually sunburn without 
realizing it. Ten minutes’ exposure of 
untanned skin to a hot sun is the max- 
imum to start. Persons have been sun- 
burned badly on partly cloudy days, too. 
It’s best to protect your head with a hat 
if you are to be exposed to the hot sun 
for any long period. Be especially care- 
ful of overexposure if you have pre- 
viously suffered sunstroke or heat ex- 
haustion; increase your salt intake to 
help prevent heat exhaustion. If you do 
get sunburned, apply cloths soaked in 
baking soda solution to the burned area, 
keeping the cloth damp. 

Swimming: Unless you are an expert, 
stay along the shore; expert or not, don’t 
swim alone. On rough days, join hands 

(Continued on page 14) 














A MAN-SIZED JOB 


2, 1943 





THE AUTHOR—Katharine Fisher, Director of 
Good Houskeeping Institute, is one of home 
safety’s most ardent crusaders. Under her direc- 
tion Good Housekeeping Magazine has made home 
safety a regular part of its editorial program; in 
addition, Miss Fisher maintains a strenuous pro- 
gram of participation at national, state and local 
safety meetings. 

One of America’s leading home economists, Miss 
Fisher has an understanding of home safety p.ab- 
lems based upon intimate contact with thouse:ds 
of homes throughout the country. She was an:ong 
the first to advocate the promotion of home safety 
through industry, and to point out. that accidents 
off-the-job lower plant efficiency at least as much 
as industrial accidents. 

Before her appointment to her present post Miss 
Fisher was a faculty member of the Columbia 
University Teachers College, and prior to that was 
Head of the School of Household Science of Mc- 
Donald College, McGill University. She did the 
pioneer work which led to the establishment of 
Women’s Institutes in Quebec province, a govern- 
ment project similar to home demonstration work 
currently conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


By KATHARINE FISHER 
Director, Good Housekeeping Institute 


Condensed from a talk at the Fifth Annual 
—" Safety Conference, Memphis, March 





“Upset as he is, he may be ripe 
for an accident on the job—a 
menace to himself and his fellow 
workers. . . ."* 


The reason: (right) is an accident 
to the worker's child. 





SIx YEARS AGO—before there was a 
Munich, a Dunkirk, or a Pearl Harbor— 
it was my privilege to speak at the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan State 
Council. By chance a number of indus- 
trial safety men, in addition to the usual 
small but earnest group of women so 
characteristic of home safety meetings 
in the past, attended the session. Sens- 
ing an opportunity to lift the home 
safety movement from the restricted 
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orbit to which its very name has long 
confined it, I told those safety engineers 
that, in spite of the splendid records 
they had set in their manufacturing 
plants, they were doing only half a job— 
_that off-the-job accidents often had as 
much bearing on plant inefficiency, low- 
ered production schedules, and increased 
manufacturing costs, as the on-the-job 
accidents they were striving so hard to 
eliminate. 
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It is easy to see why. A worker in- 
jured at home is lost to production as 
effectively as the worker injured in the 
factory. His machine must stand idle 
until he returns, or until another man is 
trained to take his place. If a serious 
accident happens to a worker’s wife, or 
a child, it may be quite necessary for 
him to take time off, too. Even though 
he reports for work and stays on the 
job, he is likely to be a shaken, worried 
man, his mind dwelling more on the in- 
jured one at home than on the work he 
is doing. His morale and efficiency un- 
der such circumstances are bound to be 
lowered. Furthermore, upset as he is, he 
may be-ripe for an accident on the job— 
a menace to himself and his fellow 
workers. 

Right there is a challenge to the in- 
dustrial and business executives who are 
organizing themselves to fight man- 
power losses through accident preven- 
tion. They will fall short of their goal if 
they do not realize the important, close 
relationship of home accidents to the 
manpower problem. They must share 
the responsibility of making the homes 
of workers as safe as their factories, and 
plan their safety programs to work 
round the clock—not stop when the 
whistle blows. 

I am glad to say that others are shar- 
ing my viewpoint. Colonel John Stilwell, 
President of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, stated:* 

“Many of us have erroneously become 
accustomed to thinking that the respon- 





sibility for home safety rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the housewife, and 


**Win the Safety War in 1943,"’ in the Feb- 
ruary Home Safety Review. 
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that it is, therefore, solely a woman’s 
job. 

“Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It is equally a responsibility of 
every member of every family old 
enough to do something about it. And 
while I would not for one minute want 
to detract from the vital importance of 
the woman’s part in the picture, I should 
like to point out that a majority of the 
organizations which can and should take 
a leading part in home safety are for 
the most part at present headed by 
men.” 

Yes, home safety has largely been a 
woman’s job, and while we women, 
through our various organizations, can 
point to considerable progress, it has 
been pretty much an uphill fight. We 
are in the rather ambiguous position of 
the proverbial character who leads his 
horse to water but cannot make him 
drink. We can teach and we can preach, 
but we cannot compel. 

On the other hand, industry has been 
able to decide what is safe practice, is- 
sue its edicts, and see that they are 
carried out. As a result, millions of 
workers have come to accept “safety 
first’’—-on the job—as a natural and 
logical procedure. In well-run plants 
workers are trained in safety as well as 
they are trained to operate their lathes, 
drill presses, and other machines. They 
are already safety conscious, and it 
means only one more step to make them 
realize that home safety is part of the 
job, too. Imagine the effect on the home- 
accident rate if every worker returned 
home tonight imbued with the deter- 
mination to eliminate from his—or her— 
home the accident-breeding hazards and 
habits that he has learned about, per- 
haps for the first time in his life. Not 
so close to the picture as his wife, he 
is more likely to recognize and correct 
these hazards than she—poor woman— 
who has lived so long with them they 
seem unavoidable phenomena like the 
weather. 

So I say to all you home safety work- 
ers, don’t confine your efforts to the 
home. Join forces with the National 
Safety Council, and find ways and means 
of sending your missionaries into your 
local business and industrial plants to 
convert their executives to your cause. 
Show these men that the National Safety 
Program to Conserve Manpower will 
succeed only part way if it does not de- 
vote as much effort to off-the-job acci- 
dents as it does to accidents on the job. 
Remember, more than half of last year’s 

(Continued on page 15) 











By THOMAS J. SINCLAIR 
Assistant, Off-the-Job Safety Committee 
National Safety Council 


ACCIDENTS are a major cause of ab- 
senteeism in American industry. 


The National Safety Council has em- 
barked upon a campaign to combat ab- 
senteeism, an effort significant to every 
one interested in promoting home 
safety. An important part of the Coun- 
cil’s campaign to save manpower for 
warpower, the drive supplements the 
work of official and unofficial agencies 
interested in reducing accidents in the 
home, on the street and in other public 
places. Although it is beamed at indus- 
trial workers, this effort may well have 
far-reaching effects on all aspects of 
safety work. Certainly many industrial 
leaders — powerful, influential in their 
communities—will take an interest in 
safety during the next few months—an 
interest which in many cases is bound to 
persist after the peace is won. 

The policy of the National Safety 
Council toward off-the-job accident pre- 
vention was stated recently by Col. John 
Stilwell, president of the Council. 


“Our chief job in combatting off the 
job accidents is educational,” he said. 
“We must convince American workers 
of three things: First, that we can’t win 
this war if workers can’t work. Second, 
that off-the-job accidents are a major 
cause of absenteeism. Third, that any 
worker can keep himself safe.” 

A total of 29,000 workers met death 
in off-the-job accidents in 1942, as com- 
pared with 18,500 killed at work. Of 
4,100,000 non-fatal injuries to workers, 
2,350,000 occurred off the job. 

U. S. home accident totals for the year 
were as follows: 30,500 deaths, 120,000 


permanent disabilities, and 4,500,000 
temporary disabilities. 

It is estimated that more than half 
of all home accidents in the United 
States last year involved workers or 
members of their families. The deaths 
and injuries of women, children and 
other unemployed persons bear on Amer- 
ica’s war effort. These accidents piled 
an added burden on our already over- 
taxed medical and hospital facilities; 
they destroyed human resources; they 
hurt morale. 

“The home accident toll alone,” says 
Col. Stilwell, “represents not only a 
tragic loss of productive power, but also 
a tremendous amount of human tragedy 
and suffering.” 

Industry, deciding to avoid jeopardiz- 
ing our production program through un- 
necessary accidents late last year set up 
the National Safety Council’s War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 
This Fund has made possible an attack 
upon off-the-job accidents. 

The subject had already received at- 
tention from home, school, public and 
industrial safety divisions of the Council, 
in an effort to safeguard the industrial 
army of 20,000,000 men and women that 
industry had recruited despite the man- 
power shortage. But the mushroom 
growth of communities, increased haz- 
ards in makeshift quarters, and trans- 
portation difficulties and other wartime 
conditions, set a fast pace for off-the- 
job accident prevention. Industry wanted 
a concerted attack on the problem. 

The Off-the-Job Safety Committee of 
the Council is the answer. Comprising 
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directors of all the Council’s divisions, 
it has launched a hard-hitting, all-out 
attack on off-the-job accidents, to be 
carried on through industrial plants. As 
a major part of the attack, the Commit- 
tee has produced a new series of publi- 
cations aimed specifically at off-the-job 
accidents and based upon techniques and 
methods that for years have proved ef- 
fective in preventing accidents in indus- 
trial plants. 

The material has two aims—first, to 
show busy management what it can do 
about off-the-job accidents with a min- 
imum of time and effort; second, to in- 
fluence by direct appeal. 

Since off-the-job hazards are the same 
for all workers, the materials are ap- 
propriate for workers in all types of 
industrial operations. The specific ma- 
terials are as follows: 

A series of six leaflets for distribu- 
tion to workers, emphasizing that men 
and women in war plants must assume 
personal responsibility for their safety 
outside the plant, and containing specific 
information on how to stay safe at 
home, in traffic, everywhere. 





Twelve special posters, each dealing 
with a specific off-the-job hazard, have 
been prepared for display in plants. 
Each poster carries the caption, “Stay 
on the Job. Manpower is Warpower.” 


A special series of 30 cartoons has been 
prepared for use in employee publica- 
tions, to promote interest in off-the-job 
safety. Short feature articles on various 
aspects of off-the-job safety accompany 
the cartoons. Articles and mats of the 
cartoons may be had without cost to 
any industry asking for them. 


An off-the-job sound film strip entitled 
“Safe All Around” is available for direct 
appeal to workers. It tells the story of 
accidents in the home from the point of 
view of the worker. “No Time for Goof- 
ers,” sound film strip devoted to street 
traffic hazards, also has been produced. 
Other films are planned. 

Among the materials designed espe- 
cially for management are a leaflet en- 
titled ‘““Your Manpower Problem,” a 16- 
page illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘270 
Million Man Days,’”’ which reviews the 


(Continued on page 15) 


The First Lady 
on Home Safety 





(Condensed from the Blue Network pro- 
gram, ‘‘National Radio Forum,”’ May 5, 1943.) 


THERE IS ONE way in which all of us 
can help our country to fight the war. 
It is a very important way, and the Na- 
tional Safety Council has been pointing 
it out to us for a long time. They have 
been telling us that our homes are often 
very hazardous places, in which acci- 
dents occur all the time. They have been 
preaching about preventable accidents in 
public places, in factories, in schools, in 
hospitals, everywhere in fact where we 
live and work and play. 

Ordinarily their appeal is made on the 
ground that accidents cost us money, 
take time away from the work which we 
do, and are preventable, but now we see 
it from a new point of view, the point 
of view of the war effort. You cannot 
be useful in any kind of work for the 
war if you are laid up. You are undoubt- 
edly taking the time of a doctor, or a 
nurse, or some other civilian to take 
care of you. They all have plenty to do 
today without finding themselves tied 
down to someone who should be perfectly 
well and carrying his own burdens and 
who would be if it were not for some 
act of carelessness. 


Participants with Mrs. Roosevelt on the ‘National 
Radio Forum" were (left) Claude H. Wickard, U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture and Col. John Stilwell, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 


You have heard that accidents in our 
homes take a terrible toll in human lives, 
in fact 30,500 people were killed last 
year; 4,500,000 were injured and 120,000 
of those injured people are permanently 
disabled. Most of these accidents are 
due to carelessness and are preventable. 


It gives us a good perspective on these 
accidents when we compare their num- 
bers with the casualties in our Armed 
Forces. The Office of War Information 
reported recently that in the first sixteen 
and a half months of the war, our losses 
on the battle fronts of the world were 
12,123 dead; 15,049 wounded, and 51,063 
missing, captive or interned. A total of 
78,230 against 4,500,000 dead and in- 
jured by home accidents in the twelve 
months of 1942. If you put in dollars 
and cents the cost of accidents which 
occurred in our homes last year, it was 
$600,000,000, taking into consideration 
the loss of time, wages, salaries, insur- 
ance, hospitalization, medical care, prop- 
erty damage and other expenses. 


The National Safety Council is turning 
its attention primarily to the home this 
year. They are publishing a small book- 
let which deals with the places in the 


home which we should try to safeguard. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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MICHIGAN 


LANSING—The Lansing Safety Coun- 
cil staged a Home Safety Month in May, 
heralded by a proclamation by Mayor 
Sam S. Hughes. Movie trailers, news- 
paper feature articles, home accident 
surveys through schools, and church ser- 
mons were among the methods used in 
promoting the drive. 


NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON—With Sen. David H. Agans 
serving as chairman of the reception 
committee, the First New Jersey Safety 
Conference swung into action at the Ho- 
tel Stacey Trent in Trenton May 4. 
After a morning session addressed by 
Dr. J. Lynn Mahaffey, director of the 
State Department of Health, delegates 
held group meetings to organize county 
and area conferences throughout the 
state. The problem will be attacked 
along two lines: farm and farm home 
safety, and city and suburban home 
safety. Harold L. Miner, chairman, farm 
safety, National Safety Council, was 
toastmaster at the delegates’ luncheon. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY—Katharine Fisher (see page 
5) was the speaker at the Albany Safety 
Conference April 9. As a result of the 
conference the Albany chapter of the 
Red Cross will open a training course 
for home safety instructors. A home 
safety course using kodaslide illustra- 
tions, prepared by the Baltimore Safety 
Council, is being conducted by the Girl 
Scouts . 


q “Best films yet produced on the sub- 
ject” was the verdict of the Eastern Re- 
gional State Supervisors of Vocational 
Agriculture and Teacher Training after 
seeing the National Safety Council's 
five sound filmstrips for training the 
Crop Corps. The films are now available 
for general distribution. 


G ON? 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hampden. County, the first local area 
in the state to launch an extensive farm 
and home safety program, has begun 
county-wide farm safety promotion 
through the County Improvement 
League, which represents all farm or- 
ganizations, and through county agents. 
Slide films and safety speakers at or- 
ganization meetings feature the pro- 
gram, which covers both home and farm 
safety. 


A city-wide home safety drive in 
Springfield includes participation of al- 
most all civic organizations. Radio and 
newspapers are used intensively. 


t@ The Massachusetts Safety Council 


uses radio and newspaper releases, a 
monthly bulletin to clubs and organiza- 
tions, and a speakers’ bureau to spread 
the safety message. Federated Women’s 
Clubs, the State Grange, Parent-Teach- 
ers Association and the Girl Scouts are 
participating in the activity. 


q Plans are under consideration by the 
state civilian defense organization for a 
state-wide accident reporting program. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD—Mayors and other prom- 
inent citizens of Connecticut will meet 
here to discuss a state-wide safety pro- 
gram June 1. The conference plans grew 
out of a request by Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin, made at the Governor’s din- 
ner in the capital May 11, that mayors of 
the State inaugurate a state-wide safety 
program. 


MINNESOTA 


A conference on home safety, chair- 
manned by Mrs. S. E. Linsley, home 
safety chairman of the Minnesota Safety 
Council, was among a half dozen spe- 
cial sessions which preceded the Coun- 
cil’s annual award dinner March 29. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Forty leaders of state-wide organiza- 
tions and state agencies were invited to 
attend a state farm and home safety 
conference held in the State Capitol in 
Pierre. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. O. Knapp, state director of argicul- 
tural extension, was elected chairman of 
a steering committee to organize and 
promote home and farm accident pre- 
vention at the state conference for home 
and farm safety held April 16 at the 
State 4-H Camp, Jackson’s Mill. Forty- 
five representatives of state organiza- 
tions attended the conference. 


CALIFORNIA 

q@ The California Association of Home 
Economics Instructors, alert to the sig- 
nificance of home accident prevention 





in the crucial days ahead, will make 
safety the Association’s special project 
for 1943-44. 

The Berkeley Traffic Safety Council 
will promote home safety . . . the Sac- 
ramento Safety Council will incorporate 
home and farm safety into its program. 
A committee on the subject will be 
appointed. 


VIRGINIA 


A program on farm and farm home 
safety was included in the agenda of the 
state-wide safety conference at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute May 20 and 21. 


TEXAS 

Block leaders of the Fort Worth met- 
ropolitan area OCD distributed 75,000 
copies of a leaflet promoting a 12 hour 
home safety course, conducted through- 
out the city by volunteer teachers of 
the Tarrant County Red Cross chapter. 


P-T A LEARNS HOME FRONT WARFARE 


Approximately 2,400 women registered in 72 Cleveland schools for a ten-week course 
in home safety (HOME SAFETY REVIEW, February, 1943) conducted by the Cleveland 
Safety Council, the Parent-Teachers Association and the Cleveland Board of Education. 

(Left): A group gathers around the radio in the Kinsman school to listen to a 15 
minute talk on falls in the home. Following this, the group had an hour and one-quarter 
of lecture and discussion. 

(Below): Mrs. William Orkin shows Mrs. Harry Roscoe (right) and Mrs. Daniel Imperial 
how to repair electric irons—a know-how that will be valuable for the duration. 

Graduates of the course were awarded home safety certificates by the Cleveland 
Safety Council. ; 














INJURED BY FALL—Leaning over the railing 
of a third-floor porch in Chicago sent this 6- 
month old child and his mother to the hospital 
when the railing gave way and they plunged 
to the roof of a store below. The victims were 
recovering. 
(right) shows broken railing. 


reported to be 


ALABAMA 


Representatives of four federal agen- 
cies and faculty members of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute attended a 
conference on farm and home safety at 
Auburn March 22. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE — The Baltimore Safety 
Council’s Home Safety Committee will 
undertake an expanded Home Safety 
Program to include home safety training 
courses and intensive educational cam- 
paigns through schools in selected areas 
where home accident incidence is felt to 
be unwarrantedly high. In addition, the 
Council’s annual Home Inspection cam- 
paign will continue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EriE—The Erie Safety Council’s Home 
Safety Division plans a comprehensive 
city-wide program to prevent home ac- 
cidents. 
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Photodiagram 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


National Safety Council 

Safety for Recruited Farm Help—6- 
page, mimeographed guide to farm work 
safety. Covers farm animals, farm ma- 
chinery, tools, clothing, and general pre- 
cautions. This material serves as an 
interim guide until the three leaflets pre- 
pared by the National Safety Council in 
collaboration with the federal depart- 
ments of labor, education and agricul- 
ture are made available for general 
distribution. 


Selected List of References on Safety 
in the Home—4 pages, mimeographed. 
Alphabetical listing (by agency) of pam- 
phlets, books and visual aids. Free. 


Other Agencies 

Living and Working on a Farm—pre- 
pared by the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture; issued by the IIli- 
noise State Council of Defense. 
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THESE SIRENS SING FOR SAFETY 





Unlike the sirens of ancient times, 
whose sweet music lured men to destruc- 
tion, these latter-day sirens sing for 
safety’s sake. Better known as the Din- 
ning Sisters (left to right, Jean, Ginger 
and Lou), they croon five safetygrams 
on the National Safety Council’s latest 
record release. Their songs, together 
with the jivetime safetygrams swung by 
the Vagabonds, Blue network novelty 
quartet, are recorded on both sides of 
one 12-inch disc. The recordings were 
made under the direction of Ted Mac- 
Murray, Blue network production di- 
rector. 

The transcriptions are offered free to 
station program managers, who may ob- 
tain them by writing the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


VACATION— 
(Continued from page 5) 


with others and don’t go beyond where 
the wave troughs are chest high. Stay 
out of the water for at least two hours 
after eating. If you think you can’t 
make it to shore, call for help first; then 
rest on your back—don’t struggle fran- 
tically, but don’t call for help unless you 
are really in trouble. If someone else 
calls for help, use a boat, a rope, or a 
life preserver before attempting a swim- 
ming rescue; unless you are a good 
swimmer and know rescue technique 
there may be two drownings instead of 
one. Take off your clothes down to your 
underwear before going after someone. 
Approach the person from behind; if he 
attempts to grasp you, duck your head 
or turn him around. The cross-chest tow 


a —— 








is usually recommended. Learn prone 
pressure resuscitation. 
Rowboating: Stay out of boats unless 


you can swim. Don’t take foolish 
chances; don’t stand up, change seats or 
move about unnecessarily. Head into 
the wake of a passing steamer or power 
boat. If you are caught in a storm, un- 
ship the oars and lie down in the boat. 
If the boat capsizes, don’t try to swim 
to shore; hang on to the boat and call 
for help. Practice righting boats and 
canoes in shallow water. 


Street, Sidewalk, Yard 

Don’t play ball or roller skate in the 
street. Observe traffic rules when riding 
a bike, and avoid well traveled streets, 
especially if you are just beginning to 
ride. Most state and city laws require 
lights in front and back for night bike 
riding. Ride in a straight line, on the 
right side of the street as near the curb 
as possible. Use a bell or other warning 
signal. Carrying a passenger is not safe, 
nor is carrying a package in one hand. 
Never hitch onto trucks or cars. 

Kite flying should be done only in play- 
grounds or open spaces; never fly a kite 
near power lines. If a kite catches in a 
tree or on a telephone pole it’s cheaper 
to buy a new one than to pay the med- 
ical bill for a bad fall. If it starts to 
rain, pull the kite in; you may not be as 
lucky as Ben Franklin was. 

Don’t play in or around buildings un- 
der construction, 


Horseback Riding 

Regard horses the way the experts 
do: any strange horse is potentially 
dangerous. Treat the horse as a sensible 
farmer treats a bull—with the utmost 
respect for his strength, and the utmost 
caution against exciting him so that he 
is likely to use that strength destruc- 
tively. Either get instruction first or 
ride with someone who knows ebout 
horseback riding. 


First Aid 

A knowledge of elementary first aid is 
important. This should involve treat- 
ment of sunstroke and heat exhaustion; 
shock, fractures, serious bleeding, poison 
ivy and poison oak, snake bites and in- 
fection. Of course a first-aid kit should 
be taken along on any vacation trip. 

Accidents don’t need to happen. Sub- 
stantial strides are being made to pre- 
vent them—especially to prevent those 
which are the result merely of ignorance 
or thoughtlessness. The time to act is 
now. 
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FIRST LADY— 
(Continued from page 10) 


The kitchen and the basement are two 
important places to go over carefully. 
The kitchen is responsible for cuts, falls, 
burns, fires, gas poisoning, and many 
other serious accidents. Other hazards in 
the home occur on stairways, in bath- 
rooms, attics, cellars, stoops and area- 
ways. If you do not fasten down your 
rugs, some one may slip and fall. If you 
are cleaning with naphtha or other flam- 
mable fluids they may explode. You 
should see that ladders are not rickety 
and you should not clutter up your 
stairs. 

These are just a few of the things 
which you can do to prevent accidents in 
your own home. If you know something 
about first aid, it will be a help in min- 
imizing the results of accidents, but first 
aid will not prevent accidents and what 
we need in the case of home accidents 
is preventive action. 

Clean up your home and keep it clean. 
Do not try to use equipment which is 
inferior, and take reasonable precautions 
when you are trying to do something in 
the house which you are not accustomed 
to doing. One very good lesson to learn 
is to move with a certain amount of de- 
liberation. 

I am constantly impressed in military 
hospitals with the fact that our men in 
the armed forces are often laid up be- 
cause they moved too fast and either fell 
down hatchways, or dropped from a 
moving truck or stepped off the sidewalk 
in a dimout. We civilitns do very much 
the same kind of thing. 

If you will read the two publications: 
“Fight the Axis in Your Home,” and 
“Safe at Home,” issued by the National 
Safety Council, I am sure you will gain 
a number of good ideas which will save 
your family from unnecessary accidents 
at home. If you do this, you can truly 
feel that you are helping your com- 
munity in the war effort and everyone 
of us today wants to feel that in our 
daily lives we are living in a way which 
will help to win the war quickly. 


FISHER— 

(Continued from page 7) 
9,300,000 accidents were accidents in 
homes. 

You will not be asking them to do 
very much more, or to spend very much 
more, than they are now. Industry al- 
ready has its trained safety workers, 
its house organs, its bulletins, its group 
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talks and demonstrations—all designed 
to educate workers to practice safety on 
the job. It should be a simple matter to 
expand these same facilities to include 
off-the-job accidents at home, and else- 
where. It would only be carrying to a 
logical end the big job that safety- 
minded executives in industry have al- 
ready set out to do. I am sure that the 
workers, themselves, will be eager to co- 
operate, if they are shown that they and 
their families will not only benefit di- 
rectly, but will be making a vital con- 
tribution to the war effort and our final 
victory. [For information on the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Off-the-Job 
Safety Committee, see page 8.] 


OFF-THE-JOB— 


(Continued from page 9) 


Off-the-Job Safety Program of indus- 
tries; a data sheet entitled ‘Plant Park- 
ing Lots and Public Loading Points” on 
safe handling of traffic at plant en- 
trances and exits; and a six page folder, 
“Off-the-Job Safety Meetings,” which in- 
cludes outlines for discussion meetings 
on home, street and other accidents. 
All these materials are designed for the 
present emergency, when neither man- 
agers nor workers can spare much time, 
even on so important a project as the 
conservation of manpower. 

Single copies of the printed materials 
are being offered by mail to various 
lists; any home safety leader who does 
not receive this material can write the 
Council for a set. Additional copies of 
any of the material may be obtained at 
less than cost prices, made possible by 
the Council’s War Production Fund. 

Many state and local safety councils 
are participating in the campaign by 
conducting intensive off-the-job activi- 
ties in their areas. 

Publications, materials and activities 
now available represent only the initial 
phase of this campaign. The Council 
plans a continuous flow of materials for 
use by all those interested in the prob- 
lem of reducing off-the-job accidents. 

Industry’s hitherto neglected step- 
child, the off-the-job accident, at last has 
become a problem of prime considera- 
tion. Workers are at a premium; their 
safety, no matter where they are, is the 
concern of everybody. 


Don’t forget that the 32nd National 
Safety Congress will be held in Chicago, 
October 5 to 7. Facilities of the Sher- 
man, La Salle, and Morrison hotels have 
been engaged. 





Burt R. Rickards was the unanimous 
choice for chairman of the Home and 
Farm Safety Advisory Committee at the 
meeting of the State Home and Farm 
Safety Planning Committee, March 26, 
1942, Albany. To date he has set up 


BURT R. RICKARDS 


Chairman, New York State Home and Farm 
Safety Advisory Committee 


12 functioning subcommittees; presided 
over two state-wide conferences at- 
tended by 200 representatives of organ- 
izations, colleges, institutions and busi- 
nesses, and conducted five meetings of 
the State Advisory Committee. 

As Director of the Division of Public 
Health Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Mr. Rickards caused 
twenty district offices of the Department 
to participate in the educational pro- 
gram; has issued educational helps such 
as: 25 portable poster panel exhibits for 
use at conferences, in store windows, 
hotel Il~bbies and elsewhere; 25 plays in 
the HEALTH HUNTERS series; a mo- 
tion picture news trailer on farm safety 
and a kodaslide film with transcription 
on home safety, besides the purchase for 
distribution of several copies of “Sen- 
tinels of Safety” and “Safety in the 
Home.” 

As editor of Health News, a weekly 
publication circulated to 18,000 profes- 
sional and lay leaders, Mr. Rickards has 
published more than fifty items on home 
and farm safety which have kept the 
State informed of the organized prog- 
ress of the work. 


MRS. ETHEL M. HENDRIKSEN 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Information 
and Interpretation, New York State Home 
and Farm Safety Advisory Committee 


Mrs. Ethel M. Hendriksen represented 
New York State Department of Health 
at First National Home and Farm Safety 
Conference and thereafter initiated steps 
for a similar conference in New York 
State, with full cooperation of the Di- 
rector of the Division of Public Health 
Education and the State Commissioner 
of Health, Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, Jr. 
Mrs. Hendriksen works as a coordinator 
of the State program which carries on 
its work with many cooperating agen- 
cies as well as with 12 subject matter 
and action committees. 


Accomplishments of the Committee on 


Public Information include: Labor Day 
Proclamation by the Governor; publicity . 
kit distributed by State Office of War 
Information; widespread news releases 
and cartoon mats; lecture service; radio 
broadcasts; distribution of pamphlets, 
posters and mimeographed material. 
Work in progress includes: promotion 
of local conferences; a house to house 
canvass by block leaders of OCD; 
courses of instruction in home and farm 
safety; promotion of programs in home 
and farm safety developed by and for 
members of various organizations. 








